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in 1924, the Hungarian critic Bela Balazs published, in German, Der 
sichtbare Mensch oder die Kultur des Filmsf Visible Man, or the Culture 
of Film. Two yean later, the Berlin^based critic and journal editor 
Andor Kraszna'Kinusz wrote that ‘the original appearance of Bale’s 
volume triggered an international press success of a kind seldom 
witnessed among contributions to aesthetic philosophy*. Despite 
occasional contention - Siegfried Kracauer for one, while welcoming 
Balizs’s formulation of film's ‘inner aesthetic’, had chastised the author 
for his undialectical political conclusions' - Kraszna-Krausz also 
ventured the prediction that Visible Man would ‘rank in future among the 
most valuable documents in film history*.^ 

Kraszna-Krausz's review was to an extent prophetic. Certainly, Balazs 
is routinely acknowledged alongside Rudolf Amheim, Andre Bazin and 
Siegfried Kracauer as a central figure in film theory of the classical 
period from the 1920s to the early postwar years. Yet it is not primarily 
on early works like Visible Man that Balizs's reputation rests. Despite 
widespread acknowledgement by Balazs’s contemporaries that his 
prewar German-language works were the first significant contributions to 
a ‘dramaturgy’ of film, reception of his work in the English-speaking 
world has remained dependent on his Theory of the Film, a 1952 
translation (from the Hungarian) of Balazs’s 1948 Filmkultura: A film 
mHveszetfdozdfidjd. The Hungarian volume integrates and synthesizes 
passages from all three of Balazs’s previous substantial film-theoretical 
works - alongside sections from Visible Man, it draws on his Der Geisl 
des Films/Spirit of Film (1930) and on large portions of the Russian 
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Isskusivo Kino/The Art of Film (1945). Yet it loses in the process much 
of the scintillating textual detail and polemical verve ofthe earlier >vorks 
which had set theoretical discussion in the context of contemporary 
cinema and film: shifis in actorly performance engendered in film by the 
new interrelation of camera and the gestural body; or the transformations 
in acoustic perception that Balazs saw as arising from the transition from 
silent film to sound.’ Missing, too, are many of the socialotheoretical 
speculations that situate Bale’s work, however contentiously, as an 
engaged contribution to a politics of mass-cultural modernity in the 
turbulent Europe ofthe late interwar period. 

The absence of full translations of Bale's early works has produced 
an imbalance in his anglophone reception, in particular a tendency, as 
Sabine Hake points out, to read as a ‘closed system of thought' works 
that are in fact the product of the ‘specific historical conditions' of the 
late 1920s and early 1930s - a period which saw the coming of age of 
silent cinema, the artistic and commercial crisis triggered by the advent 
of sound, and the conditions of political emergency experienced by 
Balazs’s generation of critical intellectuals in the face of European 
fascism and the rise of the Third Reich.^ The extracts from Visible Man 
translated here represent the first stage of an attempt to retrieve, for 
anglophone readers, the historical traces not only of a Bal^ committed 
to the theoretical project of a new aesthetics of film, but also of a critic 
embroiled in the evolving film politics and creative practices of his time.’ 
As Hake again points out, Baldzs's biography is emblematic for an entire 
generation of European intellectuals, many of them Jewish, whose 
personal and intellectual life trajectories were shaped not only by war 
and political turmoil but also by the rapid cultural transformations and 
intellectual and artistic ferment of Central Europe between the wars. 

Bom Herbert Bauer in Szeged, Hungary, in 1884, Balazs assumed his 
future pen name at the age of sixteen, honed his literary skills by writing 
poetry, and won a scholarship in 1902 to the prestigious Edtvds College 
in Budapest. Baldzs began collaborations here with, among others, Bela 
Bartok and Georg Lukacs, attended seminars under Georg Simmel 
during a study tour in Berlin, and pursued a career as poet, critic and 
dramatist alongside his doctoral studies in aesthetics, philosophy and the 
German literary tradition. His political involvement with the Hungarian 
Lefi during this period culminated in participation, alongside Lukdcs, in 
the socialist revolution of March 1919, then exile in Vienna following the 
collapse of the short-lived Commune the following month. 

It was in Vienna after 1921 that Bal^ first turned his hand to writing 
about film. Alongside translations into German of his own earlier literary 
works, he started writing scripts, and then became a regular and prolific 
film reviewer for the Austrian daily Der Tag. The two hundred or so 
reviews he is estimated to have penned in that period provided Balazs 
with materia] grounding for what was to become his landmark 
contribution to early film theory. Visible Man. Opening with a triple 
‘address by way of a preface* to the three constituencies - aesthetic 
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philosopheis, film directors and cinema audiences - that he wishes to 
persuade of the value of a theory for film art, Balazs proceeds, in the 
course of this ninety-page treatise, to stake his claim for film as an art that 
may restore to modernity the lost expressive capacities of the visual 
body - ‘visible roan’. That plea, moreover, is in no sense limited to the 
(admittedly invigorating) polemic of the book's opening. In a lengthy 
section. Sketches for a Theory of Film, Balazs lists the constituent 
elements of his proposed film dramaturgy. Under such headings as ‘Type 
and physiognomy', ‘The play of facial expressions', ‘The closeup’, ‘The 
face of things' and ‘Nature and naturalness', Balazs presents a typology 
of expressive elements which together comprise what he proposes is the 
‘only shared universal language', the image-language of film. Sections 
from Balfizs’s introduction, together with extracts from his theoretical 
sketches on performance, the closeup and montage are reproduced in 
translation below. 

This translation project has a purpose beyond a simple 
rehistoricization of Balrizs’s theory of film. In a recent contribution to 
Screen, Annette Kuhn draws historical parallels between the theoretical 
enterprise of contemporary film analysts - herself included - who seek 
to understand the significance of new media technologies and forms 
and those twentieth-century theorists who grappled similarly with film as 
a medium ‘as groundbreaking and excitingly novel as today's new 
media are for us'.* Kuhn's recourse is to Andre Bazin, whose writings 
on the cinematogr^hic organization of space within the frame (joined 
here by Kuhn to psychoanalytic accounts of the cinematic experience) 
are drawn upon to open perspectives on cinema as an intermediate zone 
between inner and outer worlds, and as a medium capable therefore of 
‘replaying or re-evoking certain states of being which are commonly 
experienced as iiuier'.^ 

Comparable arguments to Kuhn's can be made for revisiting the 
Bal^ of Visibie Man. hi addressing questions around spectatoiship and 
popular reception, Bale’s project also has relevance for contemporary 
studies of the screen image. His observations on film's capacity to 
‘inspire and give shape’ to ‘the imagination and the emotional life of the 
people’ touch on issues of popular spectatorship that have been a key 
focus of attention in film studies since the 1980s.* What Balazs shares 
with Bazin is an approach to the film experience through aesthetic 
philosophy; indeed his first preface offers a spirited defence of a 
‘philosophy of the art of film* that should explore questions of film 
meaning via an account of the medium’s distinctive aesthetic. Kuhn 
points to the phenomenology of Merleau-Ponty as the source for Bazin's 
exploration of the cinematographic processes - focus, framing, light, and 
so on - that establish the parameters for film's particular organization of 
the spectator's experience of ‘being* in space and time.* While Bales’s 
interest is similarly in the phenomenological organization of experience 
(the influence of phenomenology is evident, for instance, in his concern 
with film as an art of the surface image - FMchenkunst), both his object 
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and his philosophical sources are different from Bazin's. Since his 
preoccupation in Visible Man is not centrally with mi&e>en>scene, but 
with what he sees as the cultural resurgence of the sensual body through 
the silent moving image, Balazs turns in the first instance to Romantic 
accounts of the body in nature, reshaped here for a new account of the 
'physiognomy’ of the film image. 

In a key passage, Balazs maintains that ‘Culture appears to be taking 
the road from the abstract mind to the visible body.... Conscious 
knowledge turns into instinctive sensibility: it is materialized as culture 
in the body' (Balazs’s emphasis). Balazs’s obscure terminology, and in 
particular his apparent privileging of‘instinct’ over culture, have led 
many later readers (while acknowledging the significance of his analyses 
of actorly performance or the face in closeup), to dismiss as ‘mystical’, 
‘outdated’ or ‘essentialist’ what is assumed to be an account of the film 
image as physiognomic window to an inner spirit or soul. There is some 
validity to the charge ofessentialism, but it is important also to draw out 
the ambivalence in Baldzs’s account of the physiognomy of the film 
image. While on the one hand such terms as ‘visible spirit’ suggest an 
essential equivalence between face and ‘soul’, image and essence, Balazs 
elsewhere is at pains to stress film’s ‘physiognomy’ as the product of a 
specific relationship between inner and outer worlds. Thus in the essay 
on Asta Nielsen that concludes Visible Man, what is highli^ted is not the 
status of her face or body as unmediated e^tpression of inner life, but 
rather the process of production of meaning and affect in which Nielsen 
is engaged as she actively mobilizes an ‘extensive vocabulary’ of gesture 
and expression to create a screen presence. 

For Balus, Nielsen is thus in every respect a ‘consummate artist’ who 
deploys her body actively as an expressive vehicle and thereby ‘converts 
her life into art’. It is, moreover, not only in relation to performance that 
Balazs locates the film image as a point of synthesis in a dialectic 
between iiuier and outer worlds. In his third preface, Balazs’s plea to the 
film audience is for a contemplative reception mode (he calls it 
‘thoughtful savouring') that vnll open the body of the spectator to a 
collective perception of the aesthetic values which inhere in the film 
image (‘I want’, he writes, ‘to stimulate your senses and nerves’). Here 
too, the film image becomes the meeting point of a social process whose 
products are the meanings, the affects and the values that accrue around 
film: for ‘more than any art’, Balazs finally stresses, ‘film is a social art. 
Every other art is sh^ed in its essentials by the artist’s tastes and talent. 
In the case of film, the audience’s taste and talent will be the decisive 
factors. Your great mission lies in this collaboration.'^* 

Balazs’s enthusiasm for the visual body as the repository of a 
potentially transformative popular experience was not shared by all his 
contemporaries on the Weimar cultural Lefi. Kracauer’s critique of 
Balazs, for instance, rested on his own perception that the socially 
emblematic body in cinematic representation was not the lived body in 
cinematic performance but the abstract body of the chorus line or the 
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regimented mass ornament symbolic formations that litenUized the 
rationalization process of advanced capitalism and were in this sense the 
more authentic representations of modem experience. While Kracauer 
might have been correct in identifying Visible Man*s weakness as social 
theory (and Kracauer was certainly vindicated in his political distrust of 
Balazs when the latter*s work was later reclaimed for the racialized film 
aesthetics of the Third Reich),Bal^ nonetheless stands out among his 
contemporaries as a consummate analyst of actorly perfcxmance. In the 
extracts below, we focus on Balazs*s accounts of the body, acting and 
performance that highlight his perspicacity as an observer of the minute 
expressive shifts through which screen actors generate collective 
engagement with film art. 

Our second selection is from sections of i^ible Man that locate the 
visual body temporally within what Balazs identifies as cinema’s living 
flow of moving images. Early studies under Georg Simmel, and his 
knowledge of Simmel’s critical engagement with Henri Bergson, had 
alerted Balazs to a vitalist phenomenological tradition centring on 
understandings of the body as a site of multiple flows of sensation, 
meaning and affect. As Jan Campbell has explained, consciousness was 
understood in this tradition - which Deleuze was to term ’transcendental 
empiricism’ - as arising out of flows of affect, and an intersubjective 
play of difference across lived bodies in time and space. The influence of 
the vitalist argtiment for ’being as time, which is a constant flux of 
creativity, difference and becoming* was already evident in Balazs’s 
early essays.'^ In Visible Man, a similar preoccupation with the body in 
time surfaces in Balazs’s observations on montage, tempo and rhythm. 
Unlike Eisenstein, whose ’montage of attractions’ he would later 
publicly criticize, Balazs favoured an understanding of editing as linkage 
and continuity, not collision - as evidenced in his choice of the 
idiosyncratic term Bildeijuhrung (visual linkage) for his discussions of 
montage in Visible Man.^^ Balizs’s description of linkage, moreover, as 
the ’living breath’ of cinema situates the body image that is this book's 
central focus as a site of precisely those intersubjective flows of affect 
and experience with which not only twentieth^century vitalism, but also 
twenty-flist-century film phenomenology, is centrally concerned. 

A closer investigation of the phenomenology of Aim as it developed in 
the early silent era is thus timely, and it is in that spirit that extracts ftom 
the early German work of Bal^ are presented overleaf. 
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Visible Man 


I The discovery of printing has gradually tendered the human face 
I illegible. People have been able to glean so much from reading that they 
I could afford to neglect other forms of communication, 
j Victor Hugo once wrote that the printed book has taken over the role of 
< mediaeval cathedrals and has become the repository of the spirit of the 
{ people. But the thousands of books fragmented the single spirit of the 
j cathedrals into a myriad different opinions. The printed word smashed 
' the stone to smithereens and broke up the church into a thousand books. 

I In this way, the visible spirit was transformed into a legible spirit, and 
j a visuai culture was changed into a conceptual one.... Since the advent 
j of printing the word has become the principal bridge joining human 
I beings to one another. The soul has migrated into the word and become 
j crystallized there. The body, however, has been stripped of soul and 
j emptied. 

The expressive surface of our bodies has been reduced to just our face. 

I This is not simply because we cover the other pails of our bodies with 
clothes. Our face has now come to resemble a clumsy little semaphore of 
I the soul, sticking up in the air and signalling as best it may. Sometimes, 

I our hands help out a little, evoking the melancholy of mutilated limbs, 
i The back of a headless Greek torso always reveals whether the lost face 
I was laughing or weeping - we can still see this clearly. Venus’s hips 
I smile as expressively as her face, and casting a veil over her head would 
not be enough to stop us from guessing her thoughts and feelings. For in 
those days man was visible in his entire body. In a culture dominated by 
! words, however, now that the soul has become audible, it has grown 
I almost invisible. This is what the printing press has done, 
j Well, the situation now is that once again our culture is being given a 
I radically new direction - this time by film. Every evening many millions 
I of people sit and experience human destinies, characters, feelings and 
I moods of every kind with theireyes, and without the need for words. For 
the intertitles that films still have are insignificant; they are partly the 
! ephemeral rudiments of as yet undeveloped forms, and partly they bear a 
I special meaning that does not set out to assist the visual expression. The 
i whole of mankind is now bu^ relearning the long-forgotten language of 
gestures and facial expressions. This language is not the substitute for 
I words characteristic of sign language for the deaf-and-dumb, but the 
visual corollary of human souls immediately made fiesh. Man will 
I become visible once again. 

Modem philologists and historians of language have established that 
' the origins of language are to be found in expressive movements. By this 
I we mean that when man began to speak he began like a child, by moving 
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his tongue and lips in the same way as his hands and his fiicial muscles; in 
other words, uttering sounds was not his original intention. Initially, the 
! movements of bis tongue and lips weie no more than spontaneous 
gestures, on a par with other bodily gestures. The fact that he uttered 
sounds at the same time was a secondary phenomenon, one subsequently 
exploited for practical purposes. The immediately visible spirit was then 
I transformed into a mediated audible spirit and much was lost in the 
process, as in all translation. But the language of gestures is the true 
mother tongue of mankind. 

I We are beginning to recall this language and are poised to learn it 
anew. As yet, it is still clumsy and primitive, and far ^m able to rival the 
I subtleties of modem verbal art. But because its roots in human nature are 
older and deeper than the spoken language, and because it is nevertheless 
I flmdamentally new, its stammerings and stutterings often articulate ideas 
I that the artists of the word strive in vain to express. 

I ... The culture of words is dematerialized, abstract and over- 

intellectualized; it degrades the human body to the status of a biological 
i organism. But the new language of gestures that is emerging at present 
I arises from our painful yearning to be human beings with our entire 
! bodies, from top to toe and not merely in our speech. We long to stop 
j dragging our body around like an alien thing that is useful only as a 
j practical set of tools. This new language arises from our yearning for the 
I embodied human being who has fallen silent, who has been forgotten and 
! has become invisible.... 

I (T)oday this visual man is in an in-between state: no longer there and 
j not yet present. It is a law of nature that any organ that falls into disuse 
I degenerates and atrophies. In the culture of words our bodies were not 
I fully used and have lost their expressiveness in consequence.... Culture 
I does not just refer to the beautiful poses of statues in the art galleries, but 
I to the gait and the everyday gestures of people in the street or at their 
1 work. Culture means the penetration of the ordinary material of life by 
I the human spirit, and a visual culture would have to find new and 
I different forms with which to express people's behaviour in their daily 
! intercourse with one another. The art of dance cannot do this; it is a task 
I that will be accomplished by film.... 

I In general, culture appears to be taking the road from the abstract mind 
to the visible body. ... Conscious knowledge turns into instinctive 
! sensibility: it is materialized as culture in the body. The body’s 
I expressiveness is always the latest product of a cultural process. This 
I means that however primitive and barbarous the film may be in 
comparison to modem literature, it nevertheless represents the cultural 
mainstream because it incorporates the direct transformation of spirit 
{ into body. 

I This path leads in two apparently opposite directions. At first glance, it 
appears as if the language of physiognomy could only increase and 
intensify the process of estrangement and alienation that started with the 
i confusion of tongues in the Tower of Babel. This cultural path seemed to 
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point towards the isolation of the individual, to loneliness. For aRer all, 
following the contusion of tongues in Babel, comniunities still survived 
who acquired the words and concepts of their common mother tongue, 
and a shared dictionary and grammar rescued human beings from the 
ultimate solitariness of mutual incomprehension. However, the language 
of gestures is far more individual and personal than the language of 
words. Admittedly, facial expressions have their own vocabulary of 
‘conventional’ standard forms, so much so that we could and indeed 
should compile a comparative dictionary of these expressions on the 
model of comparative linguistics. However, although this language of 
gestures has its traditions, it is unlike grammar in that it lacks strict rules, 
whose neglect would be severely punished in school. This language is 
still so young that it can be smoothly moulded to fit the particularnature 
I of each individual It is still at the stage where it can be created by the 
; mind, rather than mind being created by it. 

On the other hand, the art of film seems to hold out the promise of 
redemption from the curse of Babel. The screens of the entire world are 
; now starling to project the first international language ... the language 
of gestures which has become standardized in film. 


Sketches for a theory of film 

I Linguistic gesture and the language of gestures 
j Can we interpret expressive movement and the visual in general as the 
I special province of film? After all, the stage actor also speaks with bis 
I whole body and stage decor likewise exists to be looked at. 

{ But the facial expressions and other gestures of a speaking actor are 
different. They express only what is left over. Whatever has to be said, 
but will not go into words, is added with the aid of the actor’s facial 
I muscles and hands. 

In film, however, the play of facial expressions is not an optional extra, 
I and this distinction means not only that gestures in film are more explicit 
i and detailed, but that they operate on an entirely different plane. For the 
speaker brings to light a different stratum of the soul from the one evoked 
by, say, the musician or dancer. Dependent as he is on language, the 
gestures that accompany his words spring from the same source as them. 
Optically, they may seem similar to a dancer’s, but they are informed by 
; a different spirit. A speaker’s gestures have the same emotional content 
as his words, for the dimensions of the soul cannot be mixed. It is merely 
I that they refer to words as yet unborn. 

A dancer’s gestures, however, have their origins elsewhere and they 
i have a different meaning. They are the characteristic expression of a 
characteristic human being and hence the characteristic materia! of a 
characteristic form of art. They are as unrelated to the gestures of a 
I speaker as they are to his words. 
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I would like to clarify this with an illustration. Every language has a 
musical component and every word its own melody. But the music of 
language, although similar acoustically to actual music, possesses no 
inner musicality. It has the atmosphere of concepts and helps to enhance 
the process of rational discrimination. However, music is not just an 
acoustic matter, it is a separate sphere of the soul. And indeed, facial 
expressions and gestures are themselves no mere optical matter. 

I was speaking of dancers. But the film actor does not dance. 
Nevertheless, he is not dependent on words and plays no part in the 
rational world of concepts. There appears to be a third realm between the 
speaker’s world of gestures and the decorative expressive movements of 
the dancer, and this realm has its own form of interiority. The gestural 
language of film is as far removed from the linguistic gestures of theatre 
as it is from dance. 


The play of facial expressions 

There was once a French film in which Suzanne Deeres played the lead 
even though she made no contribution to the ‘plot’. The film went like 
this. In a short overture we see a beggar woman sitting with her dying 
child, beseeching fate to take pity. Death appears and tells the mother: 
‘I shall show you the predestined life of your child. Watch it and if you 
still want her to live, then so be it’ Then the actual film unfolds, the fate 
of the child a mundane, insignificant story. But the mother, Suzanne 
Despres, watches. In the lefi-hand comer of the film we see her face as 
she is watching the film, like us, accompanying the adventures of her 
child with the play of her facial expressions. We watch for an hour and a 
half as hope, fear, joy, emotion, sadness, courage, the white heat of 
conviction and the blackness of despair pass across her face. The film’s 
real drama, its essential content, is played out on her &ce. The ‘story’ 
was only the pretext. 

... Gaumont knew what it was doing to pay Suzanne Despres such a 
high fee for her role. For the public and the film business had already 
discovered something that our aesthetes and literati have not yet noticed. 
This is that what matters in film is not the storyline but the lyrical. 

The narrative of feelings 

The play of expressions expresses feelings; in other words it is lyrical. It 
is a form of lyricism that is incomparably richer and fuller of nuance than 
literary works of whatever kind. Facial expressions are vastly more 
numerous than words! And looks can express every shade of emotion far 
more precisely than a description! And how much more personal is the 
expression of a face than words that others too may use! And how much 
more concrete and unambiguous is physiognomy than concepts, which 
are always abstract and general! 

It is here that we see the poetry of film at its most authentic and 
profound. A person who judges a film by its storyline seems to me to 
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j resemble someone who says of a love poem: ^What*s so special about 
I thispoemVSheisbeautifulandhelovesher!* Films, however wonderful, 
I frequently have little more to say. But they say it in a way that poetry 
cannot match. 

' There are two particular reasons for this. One is that the meaning of 
' words is in pan more ttme^bound than facial expressions; the other is that 
since words are uttered in sequence, no simultaneous harmony, no 
' meaningful chords, can arise. I shall explain this further. 

There is a film in which Asta Nielsen is looking out of the window and 
I sees someone coming. A modal fear, a petrified horror, appears on her 
face. But she gradually realizes that she is mistaken and that the man who 
is approaching, far from spelling disaster, is the answer to her prayers. 

I The expression of honor on her face is gradually modulated through the 
entire scale of feelings from hesitant doubt, anxious hope and cautious 
I joy, right through to exultant happiness. We watch her face in closeup for 
some twenty metres of film. We see every hint of expression around her 
i eyes and mouth and watch them relax one by one and slowly change. For 
I minutes on end we witness the or^nic development of her feetingSy and 
I nothing beyond. 

! Such an emotional development cannot be depicted in words, however 
! poetic. Every word signifies a separate stage, a process that gives rise to a 
staccato of isolated snapshots of the feelings. The fact is that one word 
has to have come to an end before another one can begin. But a facial 
I expression need not have been completed before another one starts to 
infiltrate it and gradually displace it entirely. In the legato of visual 
I continuity, past and future expressions merge into one another and 
display not just the individual states of the soul but also the mysterious 
process of develt^ment itself. This narrative of the feelings enables film 
i to give us something unique. 
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The chords of the emotions 

In general, facial expressions are more "polyphonic’ than language. The 
succession of words resembles the successive notes of a melody. But a 
face can display the most varied emotions simultaneously, like a chord, 
and the relationships between these difierent emotions is what creates the 
rich amalgam of harmonies and modulations. These are the chords of 
feeling whose essence is in fact their simultaneity. Such simultaneity 
cannot be expressed in words. 

PolaNegri once acted Carmen.^* She fiirted with the truculent Jose and 
her face expressed joy and submissiveness at the same time, since she 
finds some pleasure in having to bumble herself a little. But at the 
moment when Jose falls at her feet and she sees his weakness and 
he1plessnes.s, the look on her face becomes superior and sad at the same 
time. Moreover, she really has just one look in which these different 
elements cannot be separated out; each expression rubs off on the other. 
It points to the painful disappointment she feels at realizing that she is the 
stronger. The woman has lost the battle because she has emerged as 
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j victor. But by formulating what happens in words, we just cause a single 
expression to crumble. And as soon as we begin to q)eak, we somehow 
say something different. 


The tempo of emotions 

In Way Down East^^ Lilian Gish plays a trusting girl who has been 
seduced. When the man tells her that he has deceived her and made a fool 
’ of her, she cannot believe her ears. She knows what he says is true, but 
I wants to believe that he is just joking. And for five whole minutes she 
I laughs and cries by turns, at least a dozen times, 
i We would need many printed pages to describe the stonns that pass over 

I this tiny, pale face. Reading them would also take up much time. But the 
I nature of these feelings lies precisely in the ctazy rapidity with which they 
; succeed one another. The effect of this play of facial expressions lies in its 
\ ability to rqjlicate the ori^nal tempo of her emotions. 

I That is something that words are incapable of. The description of a 
I feeling always lasts longer than the dme taken by the feeling itself. The 
I rhythm of our inner turbulence will inevitably be lost in every literary 
I narrative. 
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The visible possibilities and the morality of physiognomy 
In Frnlime's Fool'* Emil Jannings plays the part of the w<ffst kind of 
profiteer. Every gesture, every facial expression shows him to be a 
bloodsucker, a remorseless shark. And yet! Somehow or other he remains a 
sympathetic character. There is something about his face that we cannot 
help liking. It is his naivety, something childlike, that persists as a covert 
decency at the same time as his dirty looks. It makes us believe that he is 
capable of kindness. At the end of the film, this better self becomes visible. 
But the fact that we can see these signs of goodness fium the very outset 
even in his nastiest expressions is a miracle of polyphonic physiognomy. 

A good film actor never presents us with surprises. Since film permits 
of no psychological explanations, the possibility of a change in 
personality must be plainly written in an actor’s face from the outset 
What is exciting is to discover a hidden quality, in the comer of the 
mouth, for example, and to see how from this germ the entire new human 
being grows and spreads over his entire face. HebbePs remark, 
’Whatever a man is capable of becoming, he already is*, can and indeed 
must become physiognomical reality in the cinema. 

The fact that a deeper face is both visible and hidden also provides a 
clue to the moral significance of physiognomy. For even in film a simple 
distinction between good people and bad is not enough. In literature the 
hidden moral qualities of a man can only be shown fty loosening bis mask 
or removing it altogether. What we find moving and also exciting in 
physiognomy, however, is its simultaneity, the fact that it is possible to 
discover goodness in the very expression of evil. Many a face surprises us 
with a deeper look, as if gazing out at us through the eyes of a mask. 





There are many opportunities for producing tension in all this. A man 
may be depicted as a rogue and a scoundrel in all his actions. But his luce 
tells us that it cannot be him. This contradiction creates a dilemma for the 
audience and we impatiently await its resolution. It endows a character 
with the vitality that oily such an enigma can create. 
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The drama of facial expressions 

The play of facial expressions in film is not just lyrical in its fiinction. There 
are also ways of depicting the external action in purely physiognomic 
terms. Admittedly, this is a pinnacle that is only rarely attained in the 
cinema today. Ishall give an example. A filmby JoeMay,£>re Tragodieder 
Uebe^^ contains a regular physiognomical duel. The examining magistrate 
sits across the bench from the accused. We do not learn what they say to 
each other. But both dissemble and disguise their true face behind 
expressions they have assumed. Each tries to discover what lies behind the 
other’s mask. And by using their facial expressions to attack each other and 
to defend themselves, each strives to provoke his interlocutor into giving 
himself away by assuming a treacherous expression (just as one might try to 
induce someone to say more than he intends). 

Such a duel of facial expressions is much more exciting than a verbal 
duel. A statement can be retracted or reinterpreted, but no statement is as 
utterly revealing os a facial expression. 

In a truly artistic film the dramatic climax between two people will 
always be shown as a dialogue of facial expressions in closeup. 


Closeup 

I am speaking here of physiognomy and the play of facial expression as if 
they were a speciality and even a monopoly of film, and yet they also 
play a pivotal role in the theatre. But it is not to be compared with their 
importance in film. First, because in the theatre we listen to the words and 
so (both we and the actors) fail to concentrate on the characters’ faces 
and notice only the crudest, most schematic, expressions. Second, the 
actor has to speak clearly for our ears and this impairs the spontaneous 
movements of the mouth and hence of the face as a whole. Third, because 
on the stage - for obvious technical reasons - we can never observe a 
face for so long, in such detail and as intensively as in a film closeup. 

The closeup is the technical precondition for the art of facial 
expression and hence of the higher art of film in general. A face has to be 
brought really close to us and it must be isolated from any context that 
might distract our attention (likewise something that is not possible on 
the stage); we must be able to dwell on the sight so as to be able to read it 
properly. The film calls for a subtlety and assurance in depicting facial 
expressions of which actors who just appear on the stage can only dream. 
In closeups every wrinkle becomes a crucial element of character and 
every twitch of a muscle testifies to a pathos that signals great inner 
events. The closeup of a face is frequently used as the climax of an 
important scene; it must be the lyrical essence of the entire drama. If the 
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sudden appearance of such an image is not to appear meaningless, we 
I have to be able to recognize its links with the drama as a whole. The latter 
will be reflected in its features, just as a small lake reflects all the 
mountains that surround it. In the theatre, even the most important ^ce is 
I never more than one element in the play. In the film, however, when a 
I face spreads over the entire screen in a closeup, this face becomes 'the 
I whole thing’ that contains the entire drama for minutes on end. 

Closeups are film’s true terrain. With the closeup the new territory of this 
new art opens up. It bears the name: ‘The little things of life’. But even 
the biggest things of life consist of these ‘little things’, individual details 
and single moments, while the larger contours are mainly the result of the 
insensitivity and sloppiness with which we ignore the little things and 
blur their outlines. The abstract picture of the big things of life arises 
mainly from our myopia. 

But the magnifying glass of the cinematograph brings us closer to the 
individual cells of life, it allows us to feel the texture and si^stance of life in 
I its concrete detail. It shows you what your hand is doing, thot^ normally 
I you take no notice when it strokes someotw or hits out at them. You live in it 
I and pay no attention to it The magnifying glass of the film camera will 
show you your shadow on the wall, something you live with without 
I noticing, and it will show you the adventures and the ultimate foie of the 
I cigar in your ur\5uspecting hand, and the secret - because unheeded - life 
I of all the things that accompany you on your way and that taken together 
I make up the events of your life. You have observed life much as a bad 
musician observes an orchestral piece. He hears only the leading melody 
and the rest of it merges into a general sound. Through its closeups a good 
I film will teach you to read the seme of the polyphony of life, the individual 
voices of all things which go to make up the great syn^miy. 

In a good film, the decisive moment of the actual storyline is never 
I shown in long shot. For in a long shot you can never see what is really 
happening. When I see a finger pulling the trigger and after that see the 
wound breaking open, then I have seen the start and finish of an action, its 
i birth and transformation. Everything that comes between those two 
I events is invisible, like a bullet in flight. 

I The director guides your gaze 

I What is ^ecific to film about these closeups? After all, the theatre 
I director could also carefully prepare such individual efiects on the stage. 

The answer lies in the possibility of lifting the single image out of the 
I whole. This not only enables us to see the minute atoms of life more 
clearly than anything on stage, but in addition the direcior uses them to 
I guide our gaze. On the stage we always see the total picture in which 
I these small moments dwindle into insignificance. But if they are 
I emphasized, they lose the mood created by their very obscurity. By 
I contrast, in film the director guides our gaze with the aid of closeups and 
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also follows up the long shot with shots showing the hidden comers in 
which the mute life of things retains its secret mood. 

The closeup in film is the art of emphasis. It is a mute pointing to 
important and significant detail, while at the same time providing an 
! interpretation ofthe life depicted. Two films with the same plot, the same 
acting and the same long shots but with different closeups will express 
j two different views of life. 

' The naturalism of love 

' Closeups are a kind of naturalism. They amount to the sharp observation 
of detail. However, such observation contains an element of tenderness, 
I and I should like to call it the naturalism of love. For what you truly love, 
i you also know well, and you gaze upon its minutest details with fond 
attentiveness. (Needless to say, there is also a sharp observation driven 
! by hatred that we may likewise call naturalism.) In films with many good 
closeups you often gain the impression that these shots are not so much 
i the product of a good eye as of a good heart. They radiate warmth, a 
I diffuse lyricism whose particular artistic significance is that it moves us 
I without lapsing into sentimentality. It remains impersonal and objective. 
A tender feeling towards things is aroused without being made explicit 
(or described in the usual cliches). 

7nserting'extreme closeups 

! Over and above the closeup, the tools with which to achieve emphasis 
I include the concentration of lighting, ‘effects lighting', and background 
I shots. All of these present a director with the problem of visual linkage.... 
I Linkage, in other words the sequence of images and their tempo, 

I corre^nds to style in literature. The fact that the same story can be told in 
! very different ways and with different effects dqiends on the conciseness 
and the rtiythm ofthe individual sentences. In the same way, linkage will 
I give the film its rhythmic character. It will ensure that the images will flow 
! smoothly and in a broad stream, like the hexameter in a classical epic, or 
I else like a ballad, flaring up breathlessly and then dyii^ down again, like a 
i drama, rising inexorably towards a climax, or tingling capriciously. 

Linkage is the living breath of film and everything depends on it 
I The first problem in linkage arises from the fict that the images cannot 
be conjugated. We can write, ‘The hero went home, and when he entered 
...'. But an image exists only in the present and so the film can only show 
i him going. Or else nothing at all. And the question is, ‘What can and 
I what should we leave out? 

Directors who come to film from the theatre often bring with them the 
prejudice about ‘concentrating on essentials* and the need to ‘focus* on 
I large, detailed and crucial set-piece scenes. This means that there is 
I always something of a chilling vacuum in the intervening scenes. The 
living, warm flow of life congeals into great blocks of ice. 

However, the ‘essentials* in a film are located elsewhere than on the 
stage, in a different dimension. The novelist knows full well why he does 
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not present his story in three great concentrated acts, why he narrates a 
thousand little 'incidental' happenings. It is because he is interested in 
knitting together the texture of the atmosphere that is always ruptured 
and destroyed when the meaning of the action is revealed in a q>ectacular 
scene. This meaning may be the kernel of the entire work. But a kernel 
does not produce a fruit's juice and aroma. 

Yet the words a novelist has to use are always clear-cut concepts whose 
sharp claws scratch an unambiguous meaning from everything, while the 
purely visual nature of film enables us to see that indeterminate something 
that can only ever appear between the lines even in the best of novelists. A 
good director will work with a ‘thin flow' of images linking a number of 
subsidiary scenes in ways that will always seem surprising and new to us, 
like snapshots of movements that show us quite unfamiliar positions of the 
body. But the movement of life itself also consists of such unfamiliar 
positions (positions of the soul) that are easily obliterated by a focus on 
'essentials’, but that are revealed to us by film for the first time. 

Interpolated images 

The exclusively present nature of images means that our experience of 
time in a film is an especially problematic aspect of visual linkage. 
Because the original running time of an action is presented in a visually 
continuous sequence of images, the only way to 'let time pass' is to 
interrupt the scene by interpolating extra images. But the mere length of 
such interpolated images is not enough to enable the audience to gauge 
how much time has elapsed. 

Length of time is a mood, not an objective fact to be measured by the 
clock. Whether we feel that one minute has passed or many hours 
depends on the rhythm of a scene, the space in which it is set and even the 
way it is lit. There are curious connections between our sense of time and 
space and they deserve closer psychological investigation. For example, 
the fact that the further the location of an interpolated scene is from that 
of the principal scene, the greater is the illusion that a longer time has 
elapsed. If we interrupt a scene in a room with another in the hall, 
however long the second scene lasts it does not suggest much more time 
has passed than the time taken by the scene itself. But if the interpolated 
scene leads us into a different town or even a foreign country, it will 
arouse the illusion of such a great shift of 'time-space' that we shall not 
find it easy to transport ourselves back into the original scene. 

The twin necessities of interpolated scenes on the one band and visual 
continuity on the other often appear to present an almost insoluble 
contradiction and turn visual linkage into the director's most delicate 
task. He has to know how to ensure that the mood of one scene continues 
to illuminate the mood of the following one. Just as the colour in a 
painting takes on a different hue depending on the colours adjacent to it, 
so too the mood of one scene will be influenced by the scene that 
precedes it. An interpolated scene, therefore, may diverge from the main 
action but must be related to it in mood. 
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I This continuity of mood also helps to maintain the memoiy of what 
I has gone before and also the genera) context, thus replacing the need to 
i rely on the expedient of titles. Small motifs, objects, gestures and 
sometimes just the lighting can all evoke the associations of an earlier 
j scene and. like visual leitmotifs that barely cross the threshold of 
! consciousness, they enable us to grasp the main thrust of the plot 
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Passageways 

It is necessary here to say something about scenes of passage. These are 
transitional scenes that show us only how a character moves from one 
location to another. Many director, especially those who come to 
cinema from the theatre, used to be strongly prgudiced against these 
scenes, regarding them as dead spaces in the film, clumsy expedients. 

But passageways contain a film's lyrical element The hero's solitary 
comings and goings before and after his great scene are his soliloquies, 
and in film these are not even 'unnatural’. Thanks to itsnYarz/ando effect, 
the hero's progress to the decisive scene can produce a preparatory 
tension, an atmospheric springboard, and the image of passage following 
the dramatic climax can present its impact, the emotional result. It can 
achieve this far more effectively than the climactic scene itself, where the 
events of the external action often obscure their internal ramifications. 

In these performed monologues of walking, an actor can often display 
his ait more fully than in the most turbulent dramatic scenes. The reason 
is that these latter scenes are full of gestures that have not merely an inner 
motive but also an external purpose. Such purposive gestures are not 
simply expressive in function; they are partly determined by the external 
action and hence do not provide an actor with the same opportunity to 
express emotions as an image of passage. When two men walk quietly 
side by side, their gait will reveal the differences in their characters. If 
they are fighting, however, even the wildest movements will cease to 
express the subtle differences of character and mood between them. 

I can very well imagine an impressionist cinematic style -1 might also 
term it a Maeterlincldan style - in which the principal scenes are not 
shown at all, but only the presentiments and lyrical after-effects of the 
events concerned - moments of passage. 

In The Phantom,^* Alfred Abe) spends a lot of time wandering alone 
through the streets. But nowhere else in the film do we see so clearly that 
here is a lost soul, a deluded man who has gone astray, a man intoxicated 
by dreams who is doomed to fall into the abyss. In the scenes with other 
people we can still entertain the belief that the danger comes ftom them 
and that he might well be spared. But when he is alone, the way he walks 
tells us that the danger is in himself. He is inwardly wounded and he 
staggers around like a man who has been shot (And in general, the way a 
protagonist walks expresses the gesture governing his destiny.) 

And to see Conrad Veidt's walk! It is hard to imagine a film whose 
main dramatic scenes could equal the intensity of Veidt's images of 
passage. The way he walks as the sleepwalking medium in Caligari is 
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like the stow, very slow, flight of an arrow bringing an ineluctable death. 
And in general, Veidt’s gait resembles a spear cleaving the space in front 
of it and pointing to the direction fate intends to take. 

In one 61m Lilian Gish plays a poor giii looking in vain for work and 
we see her walking along the street, exhausted and desperate. Every step 
she takes is like someone shutting her eyes, letting her head droop and 
falling under the wheels of a car. 

Needless to say, passageways must not be treated as being of secondary 
importance. There are directors who prepare the decisive scenes with 
great care and ensure that they are played by the very best actors. But once 
the hero has left the room, the same directors may well ignore the servant 
who helps him into his coat or the chauffeur who opens the car door for 
him. Such interpolated scenes are treated as nothing more than dead 
linking material, as mere glue, and are not *acted’ at all. But such lifeless 
gaps act like a blast of cold air on the rest of the 61m; the audience does not 
notice where the cold comes from, but may feel the chill nonetheless. 
However, if directors keep a tight rein on even the tiniest scenes they will 
give the 61m a continuity of illusion that creates an atmospheric warmth 
that cannot be pinned down and that permeates the 61m as a whole. 

Simtiltaneism and refrain 

Visual linkage in 61m contains the most varied stylistic possibilities. 

I should like to refer to just two that I believe will play a special role in 
modem developments. The 6rsl style, one that can already be seen here 
and there, I should like to call *simultaneism’, a6er the most modem 
school of lyric poetry, with Walt Whitman as its most signi6cant 
representative. For it is based on the same intention, namely the wish to 
present not merely a single image of the world at large, but a number of 
simultaneous events, even if there is no causa] relationship between these 
events and the principal one, or among these simultaneous events 
themselves. By means ofthis cross-section of life as a whole, the aim is 
to create a cosmic impression, an impression of the entire world, since 
this alone can depict the world in its reality. 

Abel Gance made attempts ofthis sort; he strove to depict not just an 
action but at the same time its entire context. For example, when we 
follow the fete of his hero in Paris, the narrative is constantly interrupted 
by momentary 6ashes in which we see villages, people working in the 
6elds, or a girl at a window. None of these things is relevant to the plot, 
but they represent a simultaneous reality, in that reality life is going on as 
usual and that should not be forgotten. 

I believe that the theoretical hopes placed in this style cannot be 
fuiniled in practice. They give the 61m a false dimension; a dimension of 
breadth instead of depth. To convey depth 61m should focus not on the 
neglected images of remote distances, but on the neglected images of 
things close to us, the invisible aspects of our own experienced moments. 
Furthermore, by inserting the action together with a number of motifs 
into a spatial perspective that evinces no sign of a before and a6er, such a 





simultaneous representation of the surrounding circumstances nullifies 
all sense of time. 


' Tempo 

In general, tempo is one of the most fascinating and important secrets of 

j film_A long take means something different from a short one. The 

length or brevity of a scene is not just a matter of rhythm, but rather it 
I determines its meaning, (A doubtless vain reminder to distributors and 
I cinema proprietors and all those who cut the director’s work without his 
consent.) Every second counts. Just cut a metre of film and the scene - if 
j it was a good one - will not only be shorter but have changed its 
meaning. It has been given a new mood-content. 

Moreover, it ofien will have become shorter only in terms of physical 
I length; in its mood it will have lengthened. The internal tempo of the 
images is entirely independent of the time required to show them in 
I reality. There are scenes in which, by showing a large number of minor 
I objects in closeup, the passing of the seconds produces the effect of 
dramatic tempo. When these details are cut, what remains is a general 
I image that is no more than a lifeless frame. This may well take less time 
I to see but it is not possible to fill such a frame with tension. 

I We can illustrate this situation with the aid of a simile that is perhaps 
not quite exact: if I look at the picture of an anthill in closeup, with the 
detailed images of its teeming activity, such images will have tempo. But 
if I shorten it by cutting out the closeups so that I am lefi with the 
I generalized picture of an ant heap, a mere geometncal shape, and the act 
I of cutting will result only in filling the film with internal longueurs. 

I In the cinema every storyline resembles such an ant heap. The closer 
I and more detailed our view, the more life and tempo it has. But when the 
1 events are just noted fleetingly, they are drained of all vitality. When an 
event just flits past, we merely note its presence without actually seeing 
it. It does not come to life before our eyes and has only the meaning of a 
kind of literature in hieroglyphs. Moreover, on its own even a concept, 
i a word, can have no tempo, and the brief synopsis of a novel will always 
be more boring than the novel itself. 

There are films that produce one interesting scene afler another and yet 
I are quite lacking in tension because scarcely have we reached one 
situation than the film's faulty tempo hustles us on to the next. A 
I protracted duel makes for a more exciting scene than the lightning thrust 
of a dagger. It seems in general as if the only thing that produces tempo in 
I a scene is the mobility of the atoms of which it is composed. This is 
I because the spoken word can always call to mind the plot in its entirety, 
but it is only the momentary that enables us to see. 
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